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POLITE ive RATURE. 


REVIEM OF GUY MANNERING. 
CONCLUDED. 

We shall now select some passages from dif- 
fevent paris of 1 »work. which will give an idea 
of the princi; ipal eh aracter s in the novel, and the 
author's powers of deseription. The two first 
extracts deseribe Meg Merrilies, for she is never 
introdueed w ithout a description of her appear- 
anee. On the evening of ro ee eg beh arrival at 
ENangowan he first beholds the gypsey 

‘Flere the desultory and long narrative of the 
Laird of Ellangowan was inte: rupted by the voiee 
of some one ase sends ng the stairs from the kitchen 
Slory, and singing . full pitch of voice The 
high notes were tco shrill fora man, the low 
sevine ultoo deep for a woman. The words, as far 
as Mannerins could distinguish them, seemed 
to run thus: 

*Canny moment, lucky fit; 

Is the lady lig iter yet? 

Be it lad, or he it ks iss, 

>iga wi’ cross, and sain wi? mass. 


‘<Tt's Meg Merrilies, the gypsey. as sure asI | 

ama sinner,’ said Mr. Bertram. The alysagre 
groane d dev ihm nnerossed his legs, drew in th 
huge splay fi sot which his former posture had ex- 
teuded, placed it perpendicular, and stretched 
the qther limb over it instead, puffing out between 
whiles huge volumes of tobaceo smoke. * What 
needs ye groan, Dominie? I am sure Meg's sangs 
do nae harm,’ 

** Nor good neither” answered Dominie Samp- 
in a voice whose untanable harshwess corres- 
4with the a wkwardne ‘ssof his figure. “They 
first words which Maasering had heard 
him speak ; aud as he had been watehing, with 
some curiosity, when this eating, drinking, mev- 
ing, and smoking automaton w ould perform the 
he was a good deal diverted 


$0). 
?. 

Sor 

por Ne | 


Were { { he 


part of speaking ry 
with the fe arsh timb er tones which issued from 
him. But at this moment the door opened, and 


Mew Merrilies cutered. 

‘ fler appearance made Mannering start. She 
yas full six feet hich, wore a man’s great-coat 
over the restaf herdress, hadin her hand a goodly 
sloe-thorn endgel, and in all points of equipmeni. 
‘ Xe pt her petticoats, seemed rather masculine 
than "fe minine ; ev dark elf-locks shet out like 
the snakes of the vorgon, betwecn an old-fashion- 
ed bonnet called a Bongrace heightening the sin- 
enlar effect of her strong and we ather- beaten fea- 
tore s, which they partly shkedowed, while her eye 
had a wild roll (hat ins ficate d something like read 
or affected insanity.’ 

After her work was ended Dirk Hatteraick 
eames in search of the witch to biess his vessel 
as he is going fo sea: he is thus deserthed : 

‘Our hero was about to speak to the prophetess, 
when a voice, hearse as the waves with which it 
mingled, halloo’d fwiee, and with increasing im- 
patience—-° Meg, ° Meg Merrilies !—Gypsey—hag 
—tousand deyvils 

**T an ecoming, fam eoming , captain,” answer- 
ed Meg, and in a moment or two the impatient 
Commander whom she addressed made his ap- 
pearance from the broken parts of the ruins. 


‘He wes apparently a seafaring man, rather 
uuder the middle size, and with a countenance 
branzed by a thousand eoniicts with the nerth- 
east wind, His frame was prodisiously meuseular, 
strong, ard thiek-set: so that it seemed as if a 


man of much greater Leight would have¢ been an 
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RN TO NO MASTER, OF NO SECT ARE WE.’’ 


ee 


‘ 


inadequate match im any close personal eonfict. 
Ile was hard-favored, and which was worse, his 
face bore n thing of the insouciance, Ure eare! 
frolieseme jol! ity and vacant eu riosity of asailor 
on shore. aa hese qualities, px “rhea p 3, aS ma th as 
any oliicr 

our seamen, and the general geod inelination 
which our suciety exp esses towards them. ‘T'hei 


less 


il 
gallantry, courage , and hardihood are qualities 
which excite revcronee, and perhaps rat] er hum 
ble paeiiic aynew: ‘ta their presence ; and nci- 
ther respect, bor nse of humiliation, are fee!- 


ings easily port d with a familiar fo ndne 3$ to- 
Wi ards those who inspire the m. But the bovish 
frolies, the exulting high spirits, the unreflecting 
mirth of a sailor when e njoyir i himseil on shore, 
temper the most formidabie pow its of his charae- 
ter. ‘There was nothing like in this man’s 
face: on the ent trary, a surly ey n savag 

scowl appeared to d: ark en features which wouid 
have beea harsh and ut pleasant under any ex- 
pression or modification. 


Meg is again portrayed with strong effeet, wh: 
she and her tribe are driven by the Laird from 
his estate, which he effected by violence, unroof- 
ing and taking out the doors and windows of the 
cottages sin hich they lived. He had rede to a 
distance that day to avoid seeing therm, but on his 
return met the whole group on their march. 

‘She was standing upon one of those high 
banks, ygich, as we before noticed, overhung the 
road; so that she was > considerably higher 
than Btesenoen, even though he was on canst 
back; and her tall ligure, relic eved ¢ eainst the 
clear blue sky, see: ned almost of ase ‘rnatural 
height. We have noticed, that Uicie was in her 
general attire, or rather in her mode of ad 
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peti ew 
istirs 


r3, contribute to the hi sh popul: irity of 
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it, somewhat of a foreign costume, arifully a: lope. | 
ed perhaps for the purpose of adding to the ef. | 


feet of her spells and predictions or perhaps 
some traditional notions re specting the dress of her 
ancestors. On this oecasion. she had a larze piece 
of red cotton eloth rolled about her head in the 
form of a turban, from beneath whieh her dark 
eyes flashed with uncommon lustre. Her lone and 
tangled black hair fell in elf locks from the (olds 
of this singular head cear. Her aitiiude was 
that of a sybil i iu frenzy, as she stretch: t. in 
her right hand, a sapling bough which seemed 
just pull: vd. 


> from 


. 
"i Oo 





** Pil be d d,’ said the croom, ‘if she has 
not been eutting the young ushes in _ Dulkit 
Park.’—The Laird made n> answer. but contin. 
ved to look at the figure which was diene | rerched 
above his path. 


** Ride your ways,’ said the gy psey, ‘ride your 
ways, Laird of Bil: nsowan —ride your wars 
Godfrey Bertram !—'l' his day have ve quenehes 
seven smoakive hearthe—see if the fire in « 
aim parlour burn the hlyther for that 
riven the thack off seven ecottar hous 
your ain reof-tree staud the faster. —Ve way sta- 
ble your stirks in the shealings at Dernefedeh— 
see that the hare does not eouch on the hearth- 
stane at Ellancowan.—lide your wave, God!rey 
Bertram—what do ye glowr after our folk for ?— 
There's thirty hearts there, that wad hae w anted 
bread ere ve hed wanvted su ‘élostes and «pent their 
life-bleod ere ye he ad seraiched your finger—ye S 
—there’s thirty yonder, from the aald wife of an 
hundred ta the babe th ut was horn last week. U_at 
ve hav® turned ont 0” their bits 0? bielids, tu «} 


wep 
with the tod and the blacker k in the muirs 
Ride your ways, Ellangowan—Ocr boirns are 
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hinging at our weary backs—look that your brow 
cradle at hame be the fairer spread up—not th 
i aw wishing il to Marry, or to the babe that’s 
yet io be ! u—God f rbid—and make them kind 
to the poor, and better folk than their father.— 
And now, ride e’en your w ays, jor these are the 
last words ye’ll ever ! tear Me~ Merrilies speak, 
and this is the last rei se that Wil ever eut in the ‘ 
Lonny woods of Ella ngowan.’ 
Muonering, after the death of Bertram, had 
taken his dauchter and the Domiure. tot 


with him at Weodbourne, an estate in the 

bourhood of Milangowan. His uncle, a bishep, 

had died and left him his library, which furnisies 

employment for the happy Dominie. 

© While these matters engaged the attention of 

members of the Woedbourne family, 
hody ant soul. ill 


bishop's library, 


> Maumpson was engaged, 
s 


the arranzement of 


ae ae, tT '} ‘° 
wiich nad been sent from Bi 


’ ' 
the jute 


rpool by s@a, abu 
’ 


conveyed by thirty er forty earts from the sea-pert 
! “” “ ¢ i at he 
at which it was landed. Sampson's joy at! 
holdine tt «tite ie ‘ahhh ® thee: chest 
viding the ponderous contents Gf tiese euests 
ern F ’ ° TT r } 
rranged upou the floor of the ap ent, trom 
a , , 
whence he was to transfer them ta the sheives, 


haffied all deseription. He grinned like an ogre, 


swung lis arms like the sails of a windmill, shou® 
ed °nr iligions’ till th .roof run® to his raotures. 
‘ ! . ! " | i ‘ 
He had never » he said, * seen so many bOOKS to 
eth re exee pl in the { tle -@ F } uy ;’ and now 





his dignity and delight in being superintendant ol 
’ ~ . e . P , 
the eolleetion, raised him, in his own opin, 2! 
most tethe rank of the aeademic ul librarian, 
n he had always regarded as the’ greatest and 
happiest man on earth. Neither were his trans 
ports limiuished upon ah y ¢xaanatic rof the 
. . 5. s . ? 
Conteadts of the vele macs. ne, mde 1, ol bell rt 
i ° ud hr 
lettres, ems, p! Lys, or memoirs, | yssed inedig- 
oa Lea 
nantly aie wri h the I nplied censure ol * psa, 
or ‘frivolous bet the vatec and bulkier partoi 
the collection bore a very d ferent iracter. 
: , ] 4 
he deceased prelate, a divine ef the “old and 
deeply-learned enst, had loaded his shelves wit 
volumes which displayed the anti ind vel 
b} ttribut om ' ' ‘7 3 
vie altyel s so happily deseribed by a mod 
ae * * 
pect, 
‘That 1, with leat? rer! 
! ‘ ‘™ 
j } tal . 
I . | t un et, ’ 
. ive u-f 
Ou the br saalieats wells 
| . . . 
‘ Books of theolory id coutrovers! d divinity 


| est } 
porys sols, Sells of the 


furnish to 


commentaries fathers, aud 


whieh mi ith rth ten brie 


sermons. hte 
discourses of modern date, beoks of science. a 
cient and modern, classical authors tu their best 


id rarest forms; such formed the 


late bishy f “4 


venerable Library, and over such the eve of Dom- 
ic Sampson loated with rapture. He entered 
f in the eatalogue wl mning fancd, 
j ! letter wih a Vet vy of a los 
\ i t | 1); it i ' vi 
I s! 1} thee \ ice y " 
A aN 1 a lady pay toa jar of old 
y ith + i] this zeal | mts 2 lvanced slowly. 
Ie often opens la ve when half way up the 
rary steps, | i Upon some ater ; passag 
and. wit! Lt Siti uy his inconvenient postu: 
continued immersed he fase ting perusal 1 
til the sers ‘ut pt i] Lim hy the saxarts lo assur 
him th at di mer vail I, Iie then rey air d to t 


par joey Senien Bie fea das 
in squares of her inches, 


at raudem to whateve: question's was asked at hi; 


vn his eapacious thr 


ans’ ; 77 ny ane 












aud again hurried baek te the library,so soon as 
his napkin was removed. 

The denovement is extremely well brought 
about, and there are some scenes of strong inter- 
est, such, among others, are the interview between 
Glossin and Hatteraick in the cavern, and the 
last seene between Hatteraick and Glossin in the 
prison, in which the former murders the latter 
and then commits suicide. The scene, too, where 
young Bertram first meets Glossin on his paternal 
state, is finely managed. Meg is the agent who 
counteracts all the plots of Glossin, and has the 
principal management in restoring Bertram to his 
rights. 
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DRAMATIC DEPARTMENT. 


FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE BOSTON STAGE. 


CONTINUED FROM OUR EIGHTH NUMBER. 





Ix the course of the summer of 1793, Mr. Charles Pow- 
eli arrived from England, and shortly after exhibited at 
Concert Hall a course of performances or lectures, under 
the quaint title of Collins’ Brush,” which, we believe, 
~omprised an heterogeneous assemblage of songs, and 
tragic and comic recitations. This performer soon after 
jomed the company of Mr. Harper. He was an actor of 
very versatile powers, and not only personated in trage- 
dy, such characters as Othello, Hamlet and Richard, but 
in comedy shewed his Protean face in not only various 
characters, but in various lines of acting. His “Harry 
iferbert,” “Pribble,” « Beau Mordecai,” and more par- 
ticularly “Mungo,” were considered, at that time, as 
specimens of brilliant comic acting. The theatrical corps 
was, soon after the acquisition of Mr. Powell, joined by 
Mons. Douveillier and wife, and Mr. Placide and wife ; the 
former couple, who were elegant operatic performers, 
were originally from the Paris boards, which they left for 
those of Cape Francois, from which place they wer» ex- 
pelied by the well known insurrection at that place. 
Mr. Placide and wife were, if we mistake not, performers 
on the slack rope, and in what was styled “ the Ballet,” 
anomnium gatherum of dance, song, and sword exercise. 


We omitted to observe, that the first performances at 
the theatre in Board Alley, did not bear that regular 
dramatic form, which our theatricals have since assumed. 
Indeed the children of Thespis made their first appearance 
among us in scarcely e more matured state, than when 
their progenitor amused the good citizens of Athens with 
his motley exhibitions. Theatrical performances were 
not, at that time, so generally popular as they have since 
become, and the most efficient patrons of the theatre were 
found among that class of citizens, with whom any nov- 
elty Was amusement, and who received their first ideas of 
the drama from such mutilated representations of it, as 
Mr. Harper found it convenient call gutiedle to give his 
audience. We find accordingly that on the 15th August, 
1792, the theatre, which was then denominated the Vew 
Exlabition Room, was opened with an irrezular medley of 
entertainments, such as tight and slack rope dancing, 
S ngs and recitations from approved plays; but in Sep. 
tember fullowing, when the company were reinforced by 
the performers already mentioned, the exhibitions were ex- 
tended to Baillcttes and some amusing French pantomines, 
in the performance’of which, the persons already men- 
tioned were so admirable, as to give interest to a specics 
of amusement, that never ranked high among the lov- 
ers of the drama, though far preferable, from the profes- 
sional skill of the performers, to much of the mummery 
end machinery that has since been obtruded upon us. 
The performances, soon after the accession of Mr. and 
Mrs. Morris, who had now joined the compauy, began to 
assume a more regular dramatic cheracter, and several 
tragedies and comedies were for the first time, performed 
entire. The performances continued to progress in this 
impreved form until the 5th December, when the house 
was closed by public authority, through the influeace 
and interference of the enemies of the theatre, and under 
circumstances which have been already related, and con- 
‘tinued shut until the middle of January, 1793, when it 
was reopened with Mr. Powell’s “ Brush,” and dancing 
and pantomine; to these amusements were shortly after 
added some temporary dramatic pieces, which were in- 
tended to disseminate and encourage the political feel- 

.ings and opinions of the times, such as—* Liberty and 
Equality,” “Ca Ira,” &c. &c. the mere names of which 
wiil sufficiently explain their natare. 

In the month of March following, the law prohibiting 
theatrical exhibitions was repealed, and a resolution 
adopted permitting theatres to be opened four months in 
each year. This event was considered at that time as a 
signal triumph for the friends of the drama, who were 
indebted to the eloquent and manly exertions of several 
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members of the General Court, (among whom we find the 
names of Dr. Jarvis, Mr. Gardiner and Judge Tudor) for 
a measure which reflected much credit upon the liberal- 
ity of our legislature. 

From this period until the establishment of the Federal 
Street Theatre, the town was amused with occasional 
exhibitions at the Board Alley “Exhibition Room,” and 
at Concert Hall. Wehave already mentioned the names of 
those that formed Mr. Harper’s company, pait of which he 
brought with bim from Philadelphia, and the remainder 
were received by individual accessions from Europe. The 
merits of these performers were considered at that time, 
as generally respectable, and some of them would now be 
considered as highly valuable acquisitions in the present 
comparatively inferior state of our stage. Mr. Harper, the 
manager, was remarkable for his graceful deportment on 
the stage, and for general respectability in the various walks 
of his profession; Messrs. Watts and O’Reilly exhibited 
much talent in low comedy ; King Kenny, still fresh in our 
recollection, gave as much dignity to royalty, as staunch 
republicans could wish; Mr. Morris, in characters suited 
to his age—for at that time grey-headed gentlemen did 
not play the lover’s part—was. admirable. Among the 
females, Mrs. Morris was unrivalled for her excellence in 
parts requiring the gaiety and elegance of high life; her 
Lady Teazle was allowed to be executed w th a spirit 
and a taste, which has never since been rivalled. The 
rest of the company both male and female, were not re- 
markable in their profession, and will probably occupy, 
with many of their brother and sister compztitors of the 
present day, the same dark corner of Fame’s histrionic 
record. Of the French corps, which we have already men- 
tioned, truth compels us to say, that they were truly ex- 
cellent, and that the interest and amusement afforded by 
their representation of such pieces us the “ Deserter,” 
“Cooper,” and several other ingeniously constructed 
pantomines, has never been equalled, even at our pres- 
ent theatre, where shew and novelty are the idols of thé 
day, and where glittering canvass has so long supplied 
the place of brilliant acting. 


An increasing fondness for theatrical amusements now 
brought those to the theatre whose taste and judgment 
were ‘by no means satisfied with the meagre entertain. 
ment which the Mew Exhibition Hall afforded. After 
two seasons of theatricals at this place, the friends of the 
drama proposed the plan of an establishment, which was 
more worthy of the opulence and respectabll of the 
town, and which was carried into operation by the erec- 
tion of the old Federal Street Theatre ; the proprietors of 
which, in the mean time, employed Mr. C. Powell to cross 
the Atlantic, for the purpose of obtaining a regular com- 
pany of performers. The house was finished in 1794, and 
was opened under the management of Mr. C. Powell, for 
the first time on the 3d of February, with the tragedy of 
Gustavus Vasa and Modern Antiquities. The company 
imported by the manager, under the auspices of the pro- 
prietors of the theatre, consisted of Mr C. Powell, wifeand 
daughter Mr. Baker and wife, and Miss Baker who became 
in 1795 the wife of the late celebrated R. T. Paine, Esq. : 
Mr. Jones and wife, Mr. and Mrs. Collins, Messrs. Nel- 
son, Bartlett and Kenny, Mr. 8. Powell, the present man- 
ager, Mrs. Abbot and Miss Harrison, now Mrs. 8. Powell. 


The theatre closed 4th July,and was reopened onthe 15th 
December, with an accession from England to the former 
company, of Mr. Hughes and wife, Mr. Taylor, (the cel- 
ebrated Octavian) Messrs. Heely, Villiars and Hipworth, 
Mrs. Hillyer,(now Mrs.Graupner) and Miss Harrison,(now 
Mrs. Dickson.) This reinforcement was highly necessary, 
the former company being found inadequate to the support 
of some of the most popular dramas. Among this last ad- 
dition to our Thespian corps, Mr. Taylor was preeminent 
in all those parts which required elegance of person, and 
an impassioned style of acting. His Octavian was highly 
admired at that time, and would be so at the present mo- 
ment, for the masterly picture which it displayed of the 
distracted lover. But the fine talents, which this popular 
performer possessed, at length became useless and una- 
vailing by inveterate habits of dissipation. Mr. Hipworth 
was remarkable for his nice discrimination of character, 
and gave equal interest to the gay and flippant man of 
fushion, and to the moralizing Jacques. Mr. Villiarsis still 
remembered by the lovers of merriment, for his masteriy 
talents in characters of broad humour. He possessed whist 
is so seldom displayed by his rivais in this department of 
his profession, a taste which enabled him to distinguish 
between humour and butioonery, and a delicacy which 
disdained the laugh of ignorance, when purchased by the 
blush of modesty. He was, indeed, a most respectable, 
chaste and estimable performer. Mrs. Hillyer (now Mrs. 
Graupner)is at present too well known, as an accomplished 
vocal performer, to make it necessary for us to observe 
how much attraction she gave, at that time, to the singi 


d t. With this company the continu 
pias tartiie seasons, during which the of the 
treasurer were hi what- 


= doer es. Re tive. 
ever talents Mr. C. Powell displayed in the pene, ered 
the theatre—and he was allowed to be extremely in 


Lis performance of this duty, he certainly exhibited none in 





the managernent of his purse. Extravagance and profi- 
sion marked ali his proceedings, and at the termination of 
the theatrical campaign, which ended in June 1795, he 
disagreed with the proprietors, by whom he was ejected 
from office, and on the next opening of the theatre, in the 
November following, we find that Mr. Hodgkinson had 
taken upon himself the duties of manager. This gentle- 
man, who was so much and so deservedly admired for his 
extraordinary histrionic accomplishments, commenced his 
managerial career with a company the most numerous, 
respectable and powerful in talents, of any one that ever 
adorned the Boston stage. Among the whole number, 
which constituted this brilliant galaxy of histrionic stars, 
we do not recollect one that was unpleasing or even in- 
different. This company, which did honour to the pat- 
ronage it received, consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Hodgkinson, 
Mr. Johnson and his lady, who was the Juliet of the 
day, and of whom, even at this distant period, we can 
affirm that she was the most*graceful and elegant ac- 
tress, that tver graced our Seats. To these were 
added Mr. Ciambers and wife, Mr. Tyler, and wife, 
and Mr. Hughes and wife; and Messrs. Villiars, Durang, 
Zeonard, Nugent, King, Ashton, Lee, Hallam, jun. Har- 
per, Prigmore, Hamilton, Wools and McKnight; and 
to the ladies already enumerted, may be added Mrs. 
Brett, Mrs. King, Mrs. S. Powe!l, Miss Brett, Miss 
Harding and Madam Gardie. With this host of tal- 
ents, every department of the drama was amply filled, 
and the whole treasure of our dramatic titerature received 
that additional value, which histrionic ability, taste and 
beauty, are so capable of giving it; nor were the 
feelings of the spectator at that time, kept in that state 
of vascillation between the ridiculous and the pathetic, 
the pleasing and the disgusting, the bathos and the sub- 
lime, which they are now doomed to experience ;—while 
the most rigid justice is compelled to mingle the plaudits 
of admiration, with the hisses of contempt. 
Notwithstanding the unavoidable expences that attend- 
ed this splendid establishment, Mr. Hodgkinson happily 
succeeded in obtaining what his successors would do weil 
to aim at—the gratitude and respect, as well as the casli 
of his patrons ; and a character for liberality, as well as 
prudence. The next year was distinguished by a civil 
war in the thespian camp, of which we shall give some 
account in our next. Ey. 


MISCELLAMY. 
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FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


THE THINKER.....Wo. VIIE 


Tur passion of love is one of the most inconsistent, par- 
adoxical emotions, of which the human mind is suscepti - 
ble; it gives joy and happiness, inflicts pain, elevates the 
setiments sometimes to magnanimity, at others, prompts 
to ignoble deeds, makes a man at one time a tiger, at 
another, a lamb, now inspires courage super-human, then 
infuses the trembling spirits of the coward into the bold- 
est heart, makes of one person the best citizen, and de- 
grades another to a level beneath his character. It is the 
master-passion of man, that being composed of contrarie- 
ties, who, tyrant as he is, bends the neck and prostrates 
his affections before its altar, though his ambitious pride 
defies all human power to humble him. I shall not attempt 
to portray it in all its diversities, nor shew how often its 
name and appearance are assumed, to gratify the basest 
purposes, lest my protracted thouglie picduce a sopo- 
rific consequence, and those who condescend to peruse 
them yawn over the picture which has suggested these 
ideas. 

Florando Fickle has for several years been the butter- 
fly among our city belles ; has flown from beauty to bean- 
ty, admiring all, and loving, as he assured them, many 
who merited better suitors than himscif; but none could 
fix him, nu one however lovely, however amiable, could si.t- 
isfy his inconstant fancy; for judgment, discretion, and 
that discernment so requisite in the choice of a wife, to 
distinguish between the geiry, flaunting Miss, whose god 
is shew, whose centre of adiniration her own fair face, 
whose source of instruction, those caricatures of mankind 
—novels and romances; and the girl of real worth, who 
views these things in their proper light, and seeks her 
enjoyments in the habitual exercise of those duties, which 
the good approve ;—these were not his counsellors. 
Hence almost every sparkling eye, which rested its beam 
upon him, presented charms which eclipsed his former 
favourites, and he changed as frequent as the fickle moon. 
At length, however, he is caught—he has married! He 
has found one whom he loves with that intensity, which 
absorbs every other consideration, every other employ- 
ment; at least, this alone is attended to with that perse- 
po ens, Bayes pets and assiduity, which never fal to ac- 
complish so much in other pursuits. But how it will 
terminate, needs not a to exhibit “the little end 
of the horn,” to shew us; for his bride as careless of the 
morrow as himself, lives as if no other day, no other 
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wants weuld ever follow. To beheld them, one would 
imagine the golden days of Eden had returned, when the 
spontaneous earth vegetated untilled, and the profusion 
of nature’s fruitery, bending beneath a burden of luxuries, 
called on them to eat; and it was but pluck and be sat- 
ished. For no domestic employment comes within even 
the contemplation of her love-filled mind ; and when the 
delightful presence of her Adonis is denied her, a book 
that paints like scenes in the most vivid hues, engages 
her attention. But, like the first pair before the fall, they 
seldom part, and live alone to love. Thus between the 
book and him, every species of necessary business is 
neglected, and the cares of a family are left to those, who 
have no such fondness to indulge. It is not in rational 
and improving conversation that these lovers pass their 
flitting hours, but in lolling and gazing upon each other, 
with languishing eyes entirely wrapped in personal admi- 
ration; or in fondling around with disgusting fulsome- 
ness, whether in company or alone. Such love, if love 
it can be called, debases human nature, destroys the best 
energies of the soul, and unfits for those avocations, 
which every man who regards the future, must consider 
indispensable. However excellent the object of the af- 
fections, they should not engross every moment of our 
lives, but be indulged rather as the relaxation than the 
business of life. Itis in this way, and this alone, that a 
man can promise himself any permanent happiness !. and 
let him consider the present enjoyment as rapturous as 
he may, he will find at least it is but as the comet’s 
brightness, which as it vanishes, leaves the surrounding 
scene more dark and gloomy. 


—_—— 2 


SAGACITY OF THE CANINE SPECIES. 


Amone my literary perfurmances, says a living French 
writer, M. Dupont de Nemours, next to the Table raison- 
nee des princiies de l Economie politique, 1 have a peculiar 
partiality for my Philosophie de ? Univers. 1 wrote the first 
-xetches for it during a period of horror, for the amuse- 
ment of an excellent friend, a man not less celebrated than 
unfortunate, to whom natural philosophy owes important 
discoveries, and modern chemistry its existence—to the 
weritorious and tiuly noble Lavoisier. 

In that work, which I shall never cease to correct and 
improve, while I am capable of observing, reading, and 
writing, I have said a good deal concerning the dog, his 
sagacity and his manners. Subjoined are a few anec 
dotes, out of a thousand which I could relate in proof of 
what I there advanced. There are few of my readers, 
who could not easily add others of the same kind. 


SULTAN. 

The old pedestrians who frequent the Luxembourg, 
will recollecta sturdy Quidnune, who was called the Abbe 
Prente-mille-hommes, whose real name neither I nor many 
others ever knew, and who received that nickname on 
.ccount of the extraordinary firmness, with which he ad- 
justed the rights and interests of all the crowned heads 
of Europe by means of 30,000 men, whom he caused to 
be levied at pleasure in this or that state, to cross rivers 
snd mountains, to take cities and win battles. As a pu- 
pil of the great Turenne, he was not fond of tumerous 
smies; he never desired more than 30,000 men. 

With this military turn, it is no wonder that the Abbe 
Trente-mille-harames should have been fuud of being abroad. 
Early in the morning he was inthe garden, breakfasted 
atthe Caffe de la Grande Porte, dined at the keepers’ 
lodge at La Porte des Carmes, drank in the evening a bot- 
tle of beer, and ate, in company with his dog, six biscuits 
at the Porte de 7 Exfer ; and never quitted the garden till 
le had been twice warned by the keeper that it was 
ume. If it rained, he took up his abode with one of the 
three keepers, where he read the newspaper over and 
over again, and made profound comments on the articles 
they contained, which, when he had no other auditors, 
he would address to his faithful clog: 

The abbe died. His dog, named Sultan, of middling 
size, of a reddish grey colour, and of the wolf breed, 
would not follow any other master, though several friends 
f the abbe would have taken care of him. ‘fhe garden, 
hich had long been his haunt, continued so still; in 
fine weather he took up his night’s lodging upon the 
enches, and in foul weather underneath them. ‘To the 
oop of politicians he manifested the same attachment as 
before ; he followed them in their deliberate walks, he 
topped at their accustomed stations, atteatively survey- 
d the figures which they made in the sand, and was 

cated those who took coffee, with a mouthful of 
bread igh butter, by the beer-drinker with a biscuit, 
hich he would catch when thrown to him with admira- 
¢ dexterity, and with a few fragments by other guests. | 
At the same time, Sultan was not so i le from 
bourg, as to refuse invitations to dinner, which he 
ten received, after it was found that such civility gave 
im The usual form of the invitation was— 

will you come and dine with me?” Some indeed 
d it in politer terms, and said, “ Sultan, will you 
the honour to dine with me?” If he was not pre- 
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engaged, he would return the invitation with the most 
flattering caresses ; in the contrary case, he made a sight 
inclination, and immediately placed himse!f by the side 
of the person by whom he was already asked. 
ed him step by step, bounded joyfully out of the garden, 
ate his meal with great appetite performed a thousand 
antics, and made himself an agreeable companion. After 
the cloth was removed, he waited a short time very con- 
tentedly, and then politely requested to be let out ; if his 
host delayed to open the door, he first began to sigh, and 
at length grew angry. Many attempts were made to de- 
tain him, but he always escaped, and would never after- 
wards go near those, who, under the mask of kindness, 
endeavoured to enslave him. 

A person who very likely might have been fond of Sul- 
tan, but who had not sufficient delicacy to be aware, that 
a generous mind is not to be won by compulsion, once 
ventured to tic him. Sultan became furious, gnawed the 
cords to pieces, bit the person who had thus confined him, 
and ran off as fast as he could. Never did he afterwards 
meet this faithless friend, but he reproached him with 
violent barking for his treachery, and turned away from 
him with contempt. 


THE TURNSPIT. 

About forty-five years since, two dogs performed the 
office of turnspit in the College du Plessis. Both were 
perfect masters of their business. They never let a joint 
of meat scorch ; they knew from the smell when it was 
done, and gave notice of this to the cook by barking. 

Their work was no hardship te them; they took their 
turns at it; but with some difference, as the number of 
days is unequal, but that of the fast-days equal. The 
cook’s favourite was on duty every Monday and Wednes- 
day; whereas his comrade’s days were Sunday, Tuesday 
se tc Friday and Saturday were holidays for 

th. 

When once accustomed to this arrangement, they ad- 
hered to it with the utmost regularity. Men them:elves 
submit cheerfully and as a matter of course to existing 
laws, so long as no violation of them is allowed by the 
higher powers. 

One Wednesday, the dog whose turn it was not being 
at band, the cook would have employed the other, which 
had been to work the preceding day, in his stead. The 
latter indignant at the injustice of this proceeding, snarl- 
ed, ran away, and crept into a corner. The cook follow- 
ed. The i 
teeth. The c fetched a stick, on which the animal 
sprung up, ran out of the house, and posted uway to the 
Place Cambrai, where he found his comrade at play with 
other companions of that quarter. He flew at him, push- 
ed him away, drove him before him all the way home, 
brought him to the feet of the cook, and then looked 
calmly at him, as though he would have said—* I cre is 
your dog—it is his turn, and not mine.” 


THE LAME DOG. 

M. Pibrac, an eminent surgeon, who was alive shortly 
before the Revolution, one evening found near his house 
a very fine dog, which had broken his foot and was howl- 
ing most piteously. M. Pibrac sent a servant to bring 
him to his house, where he set the injured foot, bound it 
up, and took care of the animal till it was cured. During 
and after the cure, the dog expressed the utmost srrati- 
tude; and his benefactor conceived that he had secured 
his affection forever. But the dog had another master, 
and with this spccies old attachnieuts are so predominant, 
that, in general, they cease only with life, As soon as 
the patient was abie to run, he set off and did not return. 
M. Pibrac almost repented his kirdness. “« Who would 
have thought,” said he, “that a dog could be ungrateful.” 

Five or six months had elapsed, when the doz cnce 
more appeared at his door, and caressed M. Pibrac in the 
fondest manner, He was glad to see the run-away again, 
and would have taken gim into the house. Instead of 
following him, the dog pulled him by the coat, licked 
his hands, and looked’ on one side, as desirous to shew 
him something. It turned out to be a bitch of his ac- 
quaintance, who had mct with a similar accident to that 
which had befallen himself, and whom he had brought to 
his benefactor, that the latter might do as much for her, 
as he had done for him. 


THE SHOE-BLACK’S DOG. 

A shoe-black, who used to tuke his station before the 
entrance of the Hotel de Niverncis, had a great black poo- 
dle, which possessed the extraordinayy talent of procur- 
ing custom for his master. This animal would dip his 
large wrolly paw in the kennel, and tread with it upon 
the shoe of the first person that passed Phe shoe. 
black lost no time in offering his stool, with the invita- 
Geers: have your shoes cleaned, sir ?” 

As as he was en the sat quietly by his 
side. It would then eee been useless ta bedaub the 
shoes of another passenger; but no sooner was the stool 
unoccupied, than vA ayed the same trick as before. 
This sagacious dog, and his master, who was always ready 
to oblige the servants at the hotel, became advantageous- 
ly known in the court-yard and kitchen, whence their 
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fame spread from mouth to mout! 
ed the drawing room. 

A wealthy Englishman who happened to be there, was 
desirous of secing the dog and his master. They were 
called. He liked the dog so well that he wished to buy 
him, and offered first ten, and afterwards fifteen louis 
dors. The shoe-black was dazzled by the fifteen louis 
dors, and likewise somewhat fluttered by the distin- 
guished company into which he was ushered. The dog 
was sold and delivered; the following day be was con 
veyed in a post-chaise to Dover, where he embarked with 
his new master, and arrived safe in London. 

The shoe-black meanwhile bewailed the loss of his 
four-footed companion, and bitterly repented what he had 
done. How immoderate then was his joy, when, on th 
founteenth day, the dog came running to his old station, 
with dirtier paws than ever, and began with his wonte: 
skill to bring customers to his master. 

He had taken notice of the road from Paris to Calais ; 
he had observed, that the chaise was here exchanged for 
the packet, and that a third carriage proceeded from Do- 
ver to London. Most of these coaches performed the 
same journey back again. The dog had returned from 
his new master to the coach-office, whence he followed 
tn. same vehicle which had carried him to London, and 
was now going to the contrary direction to Dover. The 
packet conveyed him over again to Calais, and from thu 
town he followed the deligence back to Paris. 

Sultan I knew myself. He often did me the honour to 
dine with me, as I never laid the least restraint upon his 
liberty. He staid longer with me than with any other 
person, because he knew that the door would be opened 
for him at the first intimation. 

A fellow pupil of the Colleye du Plessis reminded me of 
the turn-spits. 

Several of my colleagues in the Institute, who knew 
M. Pibrac, have assured me of the truth of the story res- 
pecting him. 

I was myself an eye-witness of what passed before the 
door and in the hotel of the excellent Duke de Niverjois 
The circumstances are recollected by all the inhabitants 
of the Rue de Tournon. 


—_—_—_——_—_—_—_—_—_asl_l- 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


The last report from Algiers, is that the peace wich th 
United States had been confirmed. 


, till at length it reach 








From South America—In the province of Mexico, th 
Royalists have recently been successful—and in New An- 
dalusia, the Revolutionary cause 1s reported to have been 
favorable. 

A Paris private letter says, that a man was detected in 
attempting to blow up the Barracks, rear the barrier lead- 
ing tu St. Germain, in which were 6000 men. 





The Hon. William Gray has been unanimously elected 
President of the Branch Bank cf the United States, in this 
town. 

The Provident Institution for Savings, for the town of 
Boston, has been organized, «id their bye-laws establish- 
ed and published. 

The Rev. Henry Ware, Jun. has been mvited to become 
the Pastor of the Second Church in this town, vacant by 
the decease of Dr. Lathrop. Tis Ordination will take 
place on Wednesday, Ist of January. 








Turarre.—On Monday Evening, “Castle Spectre,” 
the part of Osmond by a Gentleman, his first appearance ; 
after which the operatical farce of “ My Spouse and 1.” 


MARRLAIGES. 

In this town,—Mr. Thomas Gaffield to Miss Elizabeth 
Chester—Capt. Charles Jennison to Miss Ruthe Beals 

At Roxbury, Mr. Jesse Brown to Miss Abigail Pear 
son—Mr. William Heath, jun..to Miss Polly 8. Davis, 
eldest daughter of William Davis, Esq.—At Plattsburg, 
Lieut. Thomas Staniford of the U. S. Army, and !nte of 
Boston, to Miss Jane Patterson. 


DEATHS. 

In thie town,—Mrs. Dorothy Beane, wife of Mr. Joln 
Beane, 82—Miriam, daugliter of Jonathan Phillips, Es: 
aged 5 years—Mrs. Dolly Babcock, 56—Mrs. Elizabet: 
Whellen, widow of Capt. Richard Whellen, 72—Mr. Ti: 
othy Childs—Mr. Benjamin Olson—Rebecca Thayer, ag. 
13 months, daughter of Mr. Stephen W. Jackson—-Mvs 
Mr. William Adams, aged 39—Elizabeth 








At Beverley, Mrs Mary Adams, late of this town, aged 


‘42—At Dorchester, Mrs. Hannah Hichborn,72—At Green- 


field, Rev. Roger Newton, 80—At Philadelphia, Joshua 
Heywood Freneh, aged 15, son of Mr. Zadock French, 
merchant of this. town.—At Salem, Mr. Charles Henry 
Orne, merchant, aged 28. 
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FOR THE BOSTON WELEELY MAGAZINI 


AN ADDRESS FOR THE NEW-YEAR. 


Serine, Summer, Autumn, past away, 
With blossoms, fruit and a’ that, 

Again we'll hail the New-Year’s day, 
With carrier’s song and a’ that 

*Though chill and cold the whistling air, 
Descending snows and a’ that, 

We'll gaily hope a merry cheer, 
And hail the day for a’ that. 

Time still on silent pinions borne, 
Bears years away and a’ that ; 

He fades the rose, but blunts each thorn, 
Is sad and gay, and a’ that. 

Stern war has sometimes bade us grieve, 
With blood-stain’d sword and a’ that, 

Has bade his crescent darkly wave, 
With spear and plume, and a’ that. 


Then smiling peace with beauteous trains, 
With garlands fair and a’ that, 
Has sweetly grac’d Columbia’s plains, 
With dance and song, and a’ that. 
Now commerce spreads the swelling sail, 
And rides the waves and a’ that, 
While freedom sings in ev’ry gale, 
To waft our ships and a’ that. 
Our naval forces as they glide, 
With laurels crown’d and a’ that, 
Hail liberty, Columbia’s pride, 
Her genius fair and a’ that. 
But fortune still, that fickle dame, 
Must needs be blind and a’ that; 
On some she sheds a golden gleam, 
On others frowns and a’ that. 


But ah! who follows close behind, 
With beaming eye and a’ that, 
And.speaks in dulcet accents kind, 
And smiles and weeps, and a’ that ? 
*Tis sweet humanity ;- she shines 
With Heav’n-like beam and a’ that, 
Around the heart she fondly twines, 
And melts the soul and a’ that. 


Yes, while the beams of fortune glow, 
To light your breasts and a’ that, 

You'll drop the tear at others’ woe, 
Make giad their hearts and a’ that. 

Spring kindly spreads its fairest bloom, 
Breathes gentle gales and a’ that, 

To soothe the breast whose only doom 
Is poverty, and a’ that: 

For when the bursting buds appear, 
Hope cheers the soul and # that, 

The soften’d gale dries up each tear, 
And whispers joy and a’ that. 

When summer’s sun still warmer glows, 
On flowers, fruits, and a’ that, 

The reaper’s sickle oft bestows 
The gleancr’s mite and a’ that. 

Your stores are fill’d with golden g grain, 
With plenty crown’d and a’ that; 

Oh! then when winter strips the plain, 
You'll yield a boon and a* that. 

For while your goblets flow with wine, 
Your tables groan and a’ that, 

While bright your flaming fires shall shine, 
You'll melt at woes for a’ that. 

When smiling at your jovial feast, 
Where pleasure beams and a’ that, 

A tale of woe from one distrest, 
Expands your hearts and a’ that. 
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I see soft pity’s gem appear, 
And yet you smile for a’ that, 
You yicld a mite that saves a tear, 
And hush each grief and a’ that. 
Your bounty crowns our New Year's Day 
With plenty, joy and a’ that, 
Our breasts are warm’d with kindness’ ray, 
We'll bless your hearts and a’ that. 
May blessings *twine your ev’ry ycar, 
With happiness and a’ that, 
May ev’ry joy your bosoms cheer, 
Bliss gild your lives and a’ that, 
Till the last trump calls all away, 
To hail the eternal New Year’s Day. 
MORA. 


— + eo 
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TO OLD AGE 


Wir frosty locks and haggard mein, 
A furrow’d cheek beside ; 

A nose that nearly meets the chin, 
With spectacles astride. 

A limping step, a falt’ring voice, 
An eye -bi uli dim and wan ; 

Thou com’st, Old Age, in ghastly form, 
The skeleton of man, 


The gay bon vivant, riot’s son, 
Is prodigal of health ; 

The miser mid his glitt’ring ore, 
Pines while he rolls in wealth. 

In batis an id routs young Flora sports 
Her ves al charms away, 

Unconscious that thy mould’ring arm. 
W ill bid those charms decay. 


Yet “ Fashion’s gossamers” expect 


Some future time to find, 
That age, reserv’d for Temperances 
Will never prove unkind. 


But ere those eg tay hands have form’d 
A wrinkle for their brow, 

Disease will clip the wings of hope, 
And lay the victim low. 


He shall thy frost-white mantle wear, af 
Vhom Temperance delights, 
Whose days as smoothly pass away, 
And placid are his nights. 


Who on the gentle stream of life, 
With virtee for his guide, 


Shuns the dark rolling waves of strife, 
Ou Dissipation’s tide. 

Then come, ., Old Age, if you delight 
In temperance and peace, 


I'll strive to learn thy maxims wise, 
Thy vot’ries to increase. 


And should our destinies decree, 


That you and I shall meet, 
Mv rude untutor’é lyre shail still 
Thy hoary praise repeat. HON, 
——~8 + me 
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A FRAGMENT. 
As I sat by the side of a sweet winding rill, 
‘The moon-beams were playing, all bush’d was the night 
E’en the shrick of the owl, at that moment, was still, 
Nor beasts then their coverts, had left to afiright ; 
When through a dark winding, 
Of willows rec lining, 
Was hearda sad echo, so plaintive and drear— 
* O save him, ye pow’rs ! 
From night's evil hours, 
Protect my lost du ling, my offspring so dear !” 


> 


This moan reach’d my car, when like lightning I flew, 
To bestow that reiici, which to mis’ry is due. 


*T was the voice of a female with sorrow distracted ; 
The object appeared on the verge of the brook ; 
*T was a mother, whose brow with despair was contracted, 
And thus to the sull running rillet she spoke : 
“Ow! hast thew ta’en him, 
Could beau then have slain him, 
O was there no arm%o protect and to save ? 
When lo! her tongue faiter’d, 


Her viscge quick alter’d, 
1, aud thus sought out a premature grave. 
SAM. 
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KING OF PRUSSIA 

Ix the battle near Torgau, the king commande: 
the left wing of the army, and undertook the firs: 
attack on the Austrian station; where. on the close 
of the day. general Ziethen made himself maste: 
of the Siptitzer hills, by which the battle was dé 
cided in favour of the Prussian army. ‘The suc- 
ceeding night being a very cold one, the troops 
made gvard-fires in orde r to warm themselves. 
At the « dawa of day the king came riding along the 
front of the army, from the left wing to the righ 
and being arrived at the regiment of euards, he 
dismounted from his horse, and approached the 
fire, surrounded by his brave officers and grena- 
diers, to wait the break of day, i in order to attack 
the Austrians once more, in case they were no 
retreated, which could not be distinguished on ac- 
count of the darkness of the night. 

The king kindly conversed ‘wit! h - men, and 
app lauded their excellent and brave cond: uct dur- 
ing the engagement. The grenadiers, convinced 
of the affability and condescension of their monarch. 
pressed closer and closer to his person; one of 
them named Rabiak, to whom the king frequently 
used to speak, and had frequently made presents 
of money, took the liberty: to ask him whereabouts 
he had been in the battle; they had be« en uses I to 
see him at their head, he £5. oe nd to be 
himself, amidst the hotest fire, but this time they 
never once had sight of him, and the ¥ cot ld not 
conceive why he had thus entirely left them ? Ts 
king answ ered the prenadeer with the most con- 
descending goodness, and said, “ That during the 
whole of the battle he had been on thie left wing 
of the army, and thereby was prevented from bi 
ing with his own regiment.”” Me nwhi le the } cit oe 
had anbottoned his great coat. as the heat of 
guard-fire became troubleso: ne, upon which Ges 
perceived a ball fall from his clothes, as also thai 

ie had received a grazing shot along the breast, 
for the apurture made by the ball was visible on 
the great coat,and on the uniform. Full of eutie- 
siasm and admiration, they exclaimed, * Thou ait 
still our old Frederick 5 thou partakest every dan- 
ger with us: for thee we are willing to die. God 
save the king!” Another grenadier said, « cia I 
suppose, Freder ick, thou wilt allow. us ool winte 
quarters ?”? * The devil a bit, not until | we are ma3- 
ters of Dresden, and then [ will provide for you to 
your heart’s content.” it is weil known that this 
regiment of guards put into Leipzig for their win- 
ter Gg uarters. 
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FIGURES OF SPEECH, 

While perusing, in the course of our editorial 

abours, the speech of an Irish orator, who was sus- 
pected of drawing much of his inspiration from the 
fountains of Bacchus, we noticed the followimyg 
characteristic metsphor : 

“Ire blaze of a Garrick, a Kemble or a Cooke, 
would have soon expired, had the light been only 
used to throw a.darker shade over surrounding, 
thoueh subordinate merit !” 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

ar We must apologise to our correspondent “Yr” for 
the omission of his Theatrical Communication in t! +: pa- 
per—the History of the Stage having occupied the space 
which we usually devote to “the Drama, and having prior 
claims to insertion, from having been a long time on file 

“4 Ballad,” by Fura, shall : appear next wee 

To our esteemed correspondent “Mons,” w ho has so 
often adorned our columns with her effiisions, we are jn- 
debted for the Vew-Year’s Address, which was originally 
intended for our carriers ; but another Address, more x- 
; opriate to the age and objects of our establishmen’, 
will be prepared by the same pen, and published at tic 
usual period for the above purpose. 
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